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MUSIC OF THE MONTH 

DAWNS AND SUNSETS 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 



"THERE are so many dawns that have not yet risen," 
observes Mr. D. H. Lawrence in that superb apotheosis of 
sex, The Rainbow. Alas, there are so many dawns that, 
having risen, are seen to be merely our vacuous but privi- 
leged friend, the full moon. Modern music is especially 
prolific of false dawns — though we are in sharp disagree- 
ment with those who like to say that there is little else in 
the creative music of our day. That is, of course, absurdly 
untrue. The two decades that have produced Debussy's 
Pelleas et Melisande, the Heldenleben and Elektra of Rich- 
ard Strauss, the B flat Symphony of d'lndy, the Pagan Poem 
of Loeffler, the Fourth Symphony of Sibelius, the " Keltic " 
Sonata of MacDowell, the Petrouchka of Stravinsky, the 
music that Schonberg wrote before he lost his soul — this 
period, vivid and intimate to our contemporary experi- 
ence, is among the greatest in music. For Pelleas may be 
paired with Tristan — is now, in fact, so paired by those 
who best know these two transcendent masterworks. 
Pelleas is the crowning glory of post- Wagnerian music, 
and everything of excellence that has followed it, or 
been current with it, must be ranked below it in 
varying degree. But a period that has produced, in addition 
to Debussy, the greater Strauss, the greater d'lndy, Loeffler, 
Sibelius, Stravinsky, Schonberg, MacDowell — the Mac- 
Dowell of the Sonatas — may hold up its head and expand 
its chest in the presence of any other twenty years in the 
history of musical art. 

Yet we have said that modern music is prolific of false 
dawns. The truth is, more accurately, that there have been 
too many authentic and splendid ones in this century. We 
have become too complacently habituated to them, expect- 
ing every promising golden streak to expand into plenary 
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fulfilment. The generation that has witnessed the accom- 
plishment of miracles like Pelleas et Melisande and Helden- 
leben has become over-casual in its expectations. The 
measureless potentialities of modern music, which can 
orchestrate the common chord of C major with a magical 
strangeness that would have transported the imagination 
of Beethoven — that offers, even to the tyro, resources where- 
with he can extemporize an enchanted tonal paradise, 
so that, like St. Martin, we can see flowers that sound 
and hear notes that shine: this modern wonderland may 
be too easily entered. A marvelous engine of eloquence 
is our perfected art of music — but a dangerous and decep- 
tive one to play with; for it leads the uninspired to fancy 
that they may dispense with the gift of eloquent speech, 
and to offer us gleaming golden rhetoric instead. 

Take, for example, that new score which the brilliant 
and persuasive Mr. Stokowski and the admirable Philadel- 
phia Orchestra played for us not long ago: The Haunted 
Castle, by the fabulous " Michel Dvorsky." Now, 
whether the mysterious " Dvorsky " is, as rumored, actually 
Mr. Josef Hofmann, the super-pianist, or whether he is, 
as alleged, a Franco-Polish invalid who lives in Spain and, 
strangely enough, chooses American verses to set to music, 
we know not and care not. The matter of legitimate inter- 
est at the moment is The Haunted Castle, whether it was 
written by Mr. Hofmann, Monsieur Dvorsky, or Mayor 
Hylan. 

Whoever wrote it possesses that dangerous and delusive 
faculty of sophisticated and winning musical speech, 
whereby platitudes may be made to sound almost like pro- 
fundities, and trivialities almost like pearl-strewn felicities. 
Almost, we said : for God may not always be mocked, and 
the fire from the sacred altar cannot always be simulated 
even by the most elaborate and deceptive of gas-logs. 

Consider Monsieur Dvorsky's case. His tone-poem deals 
with lonely legendary castles. . . . Norns spinning 
the thin thread of Fate . . . shrieks that " rend the 
night." ... It deals with poetry like this: 

. . . Dark shadows creep along: 
Unearthly creatures gambol in the wind 
At ghostly play about the castle walls, 
Teasing each other, chasing through the night 
Until the play grows angry ; and they rush 
vol. ccxi.— no. 770. 9 
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On one another grappling savagely. 

With swift contemptuous feet and deadly hands 

A thousand demons leap into the air 

Rushing upon the forms of evil darkness, 

A maddened turmoil through the stormy night ! 

While hungry flames break from the lofty towers 

And the great castle totters, crumbles, falls, 

A proud and broken ruin ! And the storm 

Subsides and all the demons fade away. . . . 

Now of course first-class verse is not necessary to first- 
class music. The " poetry " that constitutes the literary 
framework of Isolde's Liebestod is, for the most part, mys- 
tically inflated flub-dub ; while the music to which Wagner 
set it is, in some respects, the greatest in the world. It 
would be cheap criticism to observe smartly at this point 
that Monsieur Dvorsky is no Wagner. No one expects 
him to be. But one wishes, first, that in his excursions 
among American poets he had picked a different one; or, 
if his heart was set on J. L. McLane, that he had seen his 
way to make us forget the verse by the transfiguring quality 
of his music. But Monsieur Dvorsky is akin to many of 
his contemporaries in this: he knows all the tricks of his 
trade, yet they get him nowhere. Speaking with a rude 
brevity made necessary by the current scarcity of paper 
and ink, he is, musically considered, a stuffed shirt. His 
washwoman is an exquisite artist, his dinner coat fits 
divinely, he knows how to tie a cravat. But behind all this 
gleaming efficiency there is only the lifelessness of straw — 
with this difference: Straw can burn. 

Now consider the case of Vincent d'Indy. Can 
genius be turned on and off like a tap, asked a distinguished 
critic on a certain occasion? The answer seems to be 
Yes. The thing happened to Strauss and to Debussy, 
for one reason or another: an extraordinary genius 
became suddenly a garrulous mediocrity. It has now 
happened, apparently, to d'Indy. The d'Indy of Istar, 
of the profound and subtle B flat Symphony, has turned 
into the d'Indy exhibited to us not long ago by Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch and the New York Symphony Orchestra: 
the d'Indy of the Sinfonia Brevis de Bella Gallico, No. 3, 
Op. 70. 

According to Mr. Damrosch (who writes his own pro- 
gramme notes), this symphony contains "wonderful and 
moving beauties." Obviously, of course, it is a product of 
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the late war. The first movement " proclaims the happy 
peace brooding over the land . . . rudely interrupted by 
the menace of war." The second movement displays " the 
spirit of the poilu that makes light of difficulties, and 
laughs even at death." The third offers " a vision of sunny 
France, of its beautiful hills, valleys and silvery streams"; 
later, the Invader is depicted in a most unflattering guise, 
and the conflict is on. The final movement is a battle scene, 
ending, of course, in victory and in songs of praise. 

Early in the war we raised in these pages the question 
whether war had ever produced great music. D'Indy's 
new symphony has done nothing to dispel our conviction 
that it has not. Mr. Damrosch is a musician of delightful 
and versatile capacities, but, as a critic, he is far too " easy." 
We wonder that he does not perceive the tragic bankruptcy 
of ideas that marks this symphony of dTndy's. It is worse 
than empty — it is banal. There is an infinite depth of 
feeling beneath; that is indisputable. But this emotional 
sincerity and depth has not succeeded in getting itself 
expressed in the music. Something happened — something 
suffocating and lethal — between the time when d'lndy felt 
all this, and the time his musical ideas were ready to be 
set down in his score. He has not succeeded in projecting 
his tenderness and love, his agony and hate and exaltation. 
His war baby has been born dead. 

This is one of the spiritual tragedies of the war. For 
d'lndy was once a music-maker of thrilling eloquence 
and power. He is now only another vanished poet to be 
mourned — though the master craftsman still lives and 
functions. 

Mr. Stransky and the Philharmonic have also given us 
a piece of war music, by a young American composer, Ber- 
nard Rogers of New York. To the Fallen, a " dirge " for 
orchestra, it is called. A brief and modest piece of tone- 
painting, this elegy has some measure of poignancy; and 
it has a grave simplicity of gesture and a validity oi emo- 
tion that one must respect. Its restraint, however, is a little 
over-rigid, as it seemed to us. And we wish Mr. Rogers 
had chosen a less tremendous theme. 

Another novelty conveyed to us bv Mr. Stransky and 
the great orchestra which he commands was a nature-piece 
by the Bohemian Novak, In the Tatra Mountains — storm- 
music, mountain-music, music of crags and summits, thun- 
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ders and sunsets, that made us think regretfully of Rhein- 
gold and of certain gorgeous pages in the Alpine Symphony 
of Strauss. Yet Novak can summon and sustain a mood 
of Nature. He is not without evocative power. 

Later we shall speak of Mr. Stransky's most welcome 
revival of a dead master — Anton Bruckner, to whom, also, 
Mr. Bodanzky and the New Symphony Orchestra are soon 
to pay tribute : for Bruckner needs an article to himself. 

Mr. Bodanzky, so far, has done nothing finer with his 
newly established orchestra than his magnificent, his thrice- 
memorable performance of Charles Martin LoefHer's 
Pagan Poem. That extraordinary score, being a valid mas- 
terwork, has long been unpopular. New York concert- 
goers had not heard it for six years. It must have seemed, 
to many younger music-lovers, almost a novelty. Mr. 
Bodanzky, indeed, made it seem veritably a new thing — a 
thing of incandescent passion, of rapturous beauty, of over- 
whelming power and intensity. Its images of grief and 
passion, its dionysian ecstasy, all its rich significances of 
mood and utterance, were projected with a communicative 
vividness that made this representation an unforgettable 
thing in the minds of those who have long wondered why 
so great a masterpiece must needs be so much obscured by 
Boeotian predilections. Even Mr. Bodanzky, who is any- 
thing but Boeotian — who is, indeed, a musician of incor- 
ruptible taste and a conductor of genius — saw fit to fol- 
low it up by exhuming at his next concert that moth-eaten 
horsehair sofa of our musical past, Mendelssohn's Ruy Bias 
Overture. But much may be forgiven any one who can, 
like Mr. Bodanzky, move so easily, with the free-masonry 
of clairvoyant poetic imagination, from Loeffler to Schu- 
bert, from Ernest Bloch to Schumann — who can make 
Brahms as exciting as a three-alarm fire. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



